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Dear Old Horse 


A London Letter from D. H. Lawrence 


| ESTPERDAY™ came the Horse, ‘capering+a trifle 
| woodenly, and today a fall of snow. Enough 
bright white snow on the ground to make a bit 
of daylight. I’ve been here exactly a month, in. 
London, and day has never broken all the time. 
A dull, heavy, mortified half-light that seems to 
take the place of day in London in winter. I can't 


stand it. 

However, with a bit of snow-brightness in the air, and a 
bit of a rather wooden neigh from the Horse in my ears, I 
prick up and write you a London Letter. 

Dear old Azure Horse, Turquoise Horse, Hobby Horse, 
Trojan Horse with a few scared-heroes in your belly; Horse, 
laughing your Horse Laugh, you do actually ramp in with a 
bit of horse sense. I’m all for horse sense, O Horsie! Come 
down to it, and it’s the Centaur. Good old Horse, be patted, 
and be persuaded to grin and to be a Centaur getting your 
own back. 

Even if you’re only a hobby Horse, with a wooden head 
and a Spoodle on your broom-stick flanks, you’re welcome 
just now. Very welcome. Here’s an apple. Be tempted, like 
Adam, and take it. And for the sake of all horses, be braver 
than Adam, who only bit a bite out and dropped the main. 
Eat up the whole gatidy apple, O Horse. Let’s have the cen- 
taur back. 

Dear old Horse, you'd never be azure or turquoise here 
in-London. Oh, London is awful: so dark, so damp, so yellow- 
grey, so mouldering piecemeal. With crowds of people going 
about in a mouldering, damp, half-visible sort of way, as if 
they were all mouldering bits of rag that had fallen from an 
old garment. Horse, Horse, be as hobby as you like, but let 
me get on your back and ride away again to New Mexico. 
I don’t care how frozen it is, how grey the desert, how cold 
the air, in Taos, in Lobo, in Santa Te. It*isn’t chokvy, it is 
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bright day at daytime, and bright dark night at night. And 
one isn’t wrapped like a mummy in winding-sheet after wind- 
ing sheet of yellow, damp, unclean, cloyed, ancient, breathed- 
to-death so-called air. Oh Horse, Horse, Horse, when you 
kick your heels you shatter an enclosure every time. And over 
here the horse is dead: he’ll kick his heels no more, I don’t 
know whether it’s the Pale Galilean who has triumphed, or 
a paleness paler than the pallor even of Jesus. But a yellow 
and jaundiced paleness has triumphed over here, the Tur- 
quoise Horse has been long dead, and churned into sausages. 
I find it unbearable. 

Let the horse laugh. I’m all ion a horse that laughs. 

Though I don’t care for him when he merely sniggers. 
I’m all for a horse. It’s not even the Houyhnhnms. They 
aren’t blue enough for me. It’s a turquoise centaur who laughs, 
who laughs longest and who laughs last. I believe in him. | 
believe he’s there, over the desert in the south-west. I believe 
if you'll cajole him with a bit of proper corn, he’ll come down 
to Santa Fe and bite your noses off and then laugh at you 
again. 

. Two-legged man is no good. If he’s going: to stand 
steady, he must stand on four feet. Like the Centaur. When 
Jesus was born, the spirits wailed round the Mediterranean: 
Pan is dead. Great Pan is dead. And at the Renaissance the 
centaur gave a final groan, and expired. At least, I seem to 
remember him lamenting and about to expire, in the Uffizi. 

It would be a terrible thing if the Horse in us died for- 
ever: as he seems to have died in Europe. How awful it 
would be, if at this present moment I sat in the yellow 
mummy-swathings of, London atmosphere—the snow is melt- 
ing—inside the dreadful mummy-sarcophagus of Europe, and 
didn’t know that the blue horse was still kicking his ‘heels and 
making a few sparks fly, across the tops of the Rockies. It 
would be a truly sad case for me. 

As it is, I say to myself: Bah! In Lobo, in Taos, in San- 
ta Fe the Turquoise Horse is waving snow out of his tail, and 
trotting gaily to the blue mountains of the far distance. And 
in Mexico his mane is bright yellow on his blue body, so 
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streaming with sun, and he’s lashing out again like the devil, 
till his hoofs are red. Good old Horse! 


But talking seriously, Man must be centaur. This two- 
legged forked radish is going flabby. 


The Centaur’s Lament! Not at all. The laugh of the 
Turquoise Man-Horse. Let the forked radish do the lament- 
ing. 


In‘ modern symbolism, the Horse is supposed to stand 
for the passions. Passions be blowed. What does the Centaur 
stand for, Chiron or any other of that quondam four-footed 
gentry. Sense! Horse Sense. Sound, powerful, four-footed 
Sense, that’s what the Horse stands for. Horse sense, I tell 
you. ‘That’s the Centaur. That’s the blue horse of the ancient 
Mediterranean, before the pale Galilean or the extra pale Ger- 
man or Nordic gentleman conquered. First of all, Sense, Good 
Sense, Sound Sense, Horse Sense. And then, a laugh, a loud, 
sensible Horse Laugh. After that these same passions, glossy 
and dangerous in the flanks, And after these again, hoofs, ir- 
resistible, splintering hoofs, that can kick the walls of the 
world down. 


Horse-sense, Horse-laughter, Horse-passion, Horse- 
hoofs: ask the Indians if it is not so. 


Tell me the Horse is dead? Tell me the Centaur has died 
out? It may easily be so, in Europe here, since the Renais- 
sance. But in the wide blue skies of the southwest, and far- 
away south over Mexico: over the grey deserts and the red 
deserts beneath the Rockies and the Sierra Madre; down the 
canyons and across the mesas and along the depths of the 
barrancas goes the Turquoise Horse, uneasy, bethinking him- 
self, and just on the point of bursting inte a loud laugh, after 
all, laughing longest and laughing last. 


Ask the Indians, if there isn’t a little blue foal born every 
year, in the pueblos, out of the old dark earth-colored mottled 
mare. Tell me the centaur can’t beget centaurs?—Ask the 
Indian, ask the Navajo, ask the Mexican under his big hat. 


It’s no good. I’ve got to ride on a laughing horse. The 
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forked radish has ceased to perambulate. I’ve got to ride a ~ 
laughing horse.:And I whistle for him, call him, spread corn 
for hirn, and hold out an apple to him here in England. No go!. 
No answer! The poor devil’s dead and churned into Cam- 
bridge sausages. Flabby: flaccid forked radishes, sausages, 
pairs of sausages in dead skins; these seem to drift about in 
the soup of the London air. There’s no answer. 


There’s no blue cave to stable the Turquoise Horse, here. 
There’s no dark earth-colored mare to bear his foals. There’s 
no far-away blue distance for him to roam across. He’s dead. 


And yet I’ve got to ride, centaur,.on a blue stallion. 


So, thanks be to the oldest of Gods, comes a wooden 
little Laughing Horse sliding down from the blue air of the 
Rockies, riding on his hobby stick like a rocket, summoning | 
me to mount and away. 


Hurray! Hup-a-la! Up we go! Like a witch on a broom- 


stick, riding west. 
ol 


The Choice 


By Lynn Riggs 


Let those who will go seeking 

Beyond the dim seas . 
For goblins and golliwogs 

And slim fairies. 


But ‘I shall sit here 

In quiet by the door— 
Earth’s are the people 

I care for. 


Sixty Minutes In Hades 


by Isidoro Armijo 


Illustrations by Gustave Baumann. 


WOR several minutes Xicotencatl Castro remained 
motionless seated in front of his desk, in the 
\ magnificent and well lighted library of a gor- 
=| + geous chalet in the suburbs of a city in the east, 
/f beholding fixidly the compact pages of an open 
letter in his hands. He-had read and re-read it— 
with feverish anxiety until every word in said letter was en- 
graved in his mind. 


( 


It seemed to him too horrible, too monstruous, to be true. 
It must be a dream, a traitorous nightmare of his vivid imagi- 
nation. He would quickly awaken and still find her there.......... 
his beautiful wife, the bride he had brought to his home, weld- 
ed next to his heart only one year, one short year ago. 
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His Daniela had gone and left him?—Had deserted him 
and gone to another man? Oh! no, impossible. It could not, 
it must not be so. But notwithstanding there was. the letter. 
It bore her writing, her signature; the words, such accusing 
and cruel words were her’s, her own words. 


Picking the letter up he read it again, in the same hope- 
less manner that a man who has been sentenced to death 
would read. There was not an inkling or indication of re- 
sentment in his eyes while he read this, now familiar words. 
Nothing but the most solemn dumb sentiment : 
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The gorgeous chalet of the unhappy Senor Xicotencatl. 


_. My Dearest Husband: ~It would seem strange to address you 
with other words, and for the last time I shall call you thus. I say for 
the last time, because when you read these words—the sacred names 
of husband and wife shall henceforth have no meaning for us, because 
I shall then be, perhaps not in the eyes of the law, but in my heart, 
yes, and in the eye of the Being that only can judge, the wife of 
another. ? 

When I went to the’altar with you, one year ago, and confidently 
abandoned my future happiness in your strong arms, I never even 
dreamt that I would be compelled to do as I am doing. I know what 
the world will say; I know that over my weak shoulders there shall 
fall the terrible anguish of vengeance, while you will only receive 
sympathy and condolence, but not even this will stop me and lastly 
that you and I shall know the truth, and finally after the first awful 
Beene. of your resentment, you must forget at least-a part that 
I pen. 

In the autum days of our courtship,—it seems to me a hundred 
years, when I recall them this night,—you spoke to me sweetened 
words and: phrases. of love, and you emited in profusion in endless 
harmony to my willing ears words of galantry such as no Anthony 
ever spoke to her Cleopatra. After we married you began to tire of 
me not unlike a boy tires of a new toy; but even then the, empty 
hives of your love would have been dear to my soul still full of emo- 
tion, but even then I had it not----nothing but the greatest forlorness. 
Sometimes you would speak lightly of love and you would kiss me— 
but not often; and when you did it there was not in the touch of 
your lips nothing of that warmth; of that electrical halo of yore, noth- 
ing but the careless execution, grumbling of a duty not desired. That 
was all, and though this might mean nothing to you, it meant lots, 
it meant words to my life, pleasure, honor. All that a woman prizes! 

A starving rat in its scorn will atack even man; the starving soul 
of a woman, sighing for love, will risk all to conquer it. The love, 
the society of a husband, is far sweeter than anything else; but if 
that is lacking) she must look elsewhere the love and the sympathy 
-for which her heart aspires. 

E It was you who tickling the tender buds of my womanly afection, 
who with studied and indifenent neglect permited) another to cul- 
tivate it. 

Yes, Xicotencatl, it is al thy fault and- tho I may humble. you 
some in your pride, I have taken you up at- your own word, not 
spoken, it is true, but not less real, I hope and I believe that you 
will be happier without me. 

As to that which concerns me, whatever may be my future, I 
assure you that I cannot be more unhappy then I have been in the 
last two months, forgotten and scorned—I must say it, by the man’ 
who- had sworn to love and caress me thru life. 

I have suffered it all in mute silence, as much as I have been 
able to, and now I am free! And the terrible price | must pay for 
this liberty will teach you how much I must prize it and how much 
I must have suffered to reach this step. 

I have but one last request to make of you: if in the first impulse 
of your blinded rage, not on account of the meaningless loss of a 
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woman neither loved or appreciated, but because of the indignity 
which falls on you in the quality of husband, you believe that you 
must erase the stain of your love shedding blood, please leave him 
untouched and take my life. I am alone to blame. I had scarcely re- 
ceived one word of love since our honey moon ended. My heart was 
hungry for love. Fate! If I could only have it! 

But, no, never, you was always too bussy, you was uncondition- 
ally bent on your ciub, to politics, to any other thing that kept you 
always away from home, to be able to pay any atention to your poor 
wife. The love and. sympathy that justly belonged to me you denied 
me; perhaps you paid your attentions to another. I know nothing 
of this, but I do know that when my heart raved for love, it receiv- 
ed only scorn. Do you remember the last time you kissed me? It 
was to shirk me, is it not true? You have so many important busi- 
ness to occupy your mind, 

Of man, love is a thing apart from life. 
It is woman’s whole existence. 

Byron is right. This incident was a trifle, the merest nothing to 
you; to me it was an epoch; it was the cross-way where our roads 
began to wend, wend. The 7th day of August was the date only two 
months ago, notwithstanding those two months, without your kisses 
have meant an eternity to me. Do you remember how tendeily and 
lovingly I received you that evening; and that when lovingly I offer- 
ed you my .ips so that you might stamp on my hips the usual kiss. 
you tried to sush me away telling me that it was time that I forgot 
those foolnishness cf high schcol girl? And have you forgotten hcew 
I clung unto ycu until you had kissed me, the last one you have 
given me? 

This letter, mcoherent as it is, bleeds cut of my heart. A soul 
battling in its agony stops not to choose its words. Ah, and words are 
such cold things! 

I ask you not to forgive me,—there is no forgiveness—all I ask 
you is to forget me as soon as you can; and. when you have accom- 
plished this (which undoubtedly it will not cost you much in as much 
as you have forgotten me), I know that you will be far happier then 
I have ever made you. 

If you desire to send me a word of farewell, or if you have 
any communication for me, you may address it under my maiden name, 
to the General delivery, to Santa Fe, New Mexico, and it will reach 
me undoubtedly. Once more, farewell, and may God help us both. 


Daniela * 


Abruptly casting the letter in his desk Xicotencatl Cas- 
tro stood erect and in doing so did it madly and began to 
walk giving log steps, all kinds of turns around the room, 
not unlike a tiger pacing its cell. Hanging on the wall was 
a picture of his wife, he suplicatly raised his hands and said: 

“My God, My God he roared. She has gone irremissibly 
and how can I face the world without her; what shall { do? 


him, 


I 


and left 


LONE 


His. Daniela had 
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He stood a mute and sat in his chair in front of his desk. 
His mind had been made and taking paper and pencil, hur- 
riedly wrote the following missive: 


~My Queen, my Idol. 

With the most profound feeling I have read your ietten! of fare- 
well and tho broken hearted and afflicted by the caleinity that has 
befallen upon me, I have not a single word or iota of.reproach against 
you. Your cruel and accusing words have wounded my heart, tho, 
alas, they are true. May God forgive me and have mercy on me; they 
are true. I have forgotten you impiously, cruelly, but I have done it 
without thinking rather than intentionally. You are the only woman 
I have ever loved and on whom I have had any interest, and until 
I read your letter I did not understand the requirments of the heart 
of a woman; I had not imagined how tender a plant woman was and 
how easily it withers. I am a man and I judged the womanly senti- 
ménts under a man’s view point: 

Stolen by my business thru the day and by the club at night 
I was blindly happy and néver thought of your solitude nor of the 
heart I was breaking at home. ; 

I remember the episode you mention. Business had been bad in 
those days and I was nervous and irritable. I meant not to treat you 
as wrongfully as I did, but once done and the words said, I was too 
proud to recant them. I thought >of it a thousand times but each 
time the demon of contraridness that lives in. the bosom_---And my 
friends would tell me, don’t let her take the first step: Foolishly, 
I have listen to their advice, rather than follow the better impulses of - 
my heart. 

Tonight, notwithstanding, 1 came home two hours earlier than cus- 
tomary, determined to confess my fault, but alas! it was too late. 
I have forever pushed from my side the woman to whom I was united 
by the most sacred of, knots; the woman, who one year ago, placed 
the happiness of her life and her home’ under my protection. I have 
utterly failed in the self imposed duty, and I have only-one route to 
make reparation and that is to disapear from the world as quickly as 
possible, leaving you thus free, legally that you may marry and love 
the man whom you have selected, as your companion and protector. 

That I must do. When you receive this note, I shall lie dead in 
this home that was ours—a bullet piercing my heart, You can then 
come alone to your old home to accompany me to my last resting 
place. That will be better! And then when everybody has forgotten 
me (you will not have to wait long) you can go to his side and no 
one can absolutely say one word against your good name. 

I have failed in all else, but I shall not fail now. Good-by, dear-- 
est wife, and when you seen me dead, I trust that you shall forget the 
past for the step I am taking and the love you had for me. 


Your repentant, 


Xicotencatl 


P. S..I am inclosing your letter, in this one, in order that no one except 
yourself, will know the cause of my death, and as it is probable that 


ae heard the door open. 


hysicological moment | 


“At this p 
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my body will not be discovered before you return, you can undoubt- — 
edly explain in some way your absence without giving cause for cri- 
ticisms. My last and anxious desire, dearest is to avoid for you the 
censure that might be inflicted upon you as a consequence of the 
terrible step I am taking. 


Your repentant, 
Xicotencatl 


Xicotencatl Castro folded the two letters and addressed 
them to his wife (how strange it seerned to- him to address 
her in her maiden name, General delivery, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico.) Then, opening a drawer of his desk, took out from 
it, a revolver, mother of pearl handle, of large calibre, ex- 
amined it carefully to ascertain if it was loaded and ready 
for use, placing same afterwards over the letter. . 


I believe everything is ready; all that I have to do is 
‘o send this letter and then........... this will finish it all, said 
he as he fondled with the weapon. cooly. 


At this physicological moment he heard the door open, 
the main door to the house and noted a well known foot 
steps, echoed in the hall, taking the revolver, he turned his 
head and was face to face. with his wife, who had come 
into the habitation in.a hurry 


You here?.said she, as she saw his pale face and tearful 
eyes of her husband. 


No; I thought I would do so, but I could not. A sudden 
change of thought violently overtook me as I reached the 
depot where he was waiting for me. 


I saw the enormity of my fault, the wickedness of the 
act I was staging, and I so told him, and begged him never 
to see me again As soon as I convinced him of the serious- 
ness of my words, and made him understand that our silly 
dream had come to an end, I hurried my return, believing 
that I would come in destroy my letter and keep on living 
with you here, tho unhappy. But since you have read my 
letter, it is certain that you would not care for me as your 


For a lone.while she rested in his arms. 


wife in the future. Little you cared for me before, and — 


Daniela, exclaimed him, with a trembling voice: “any- 
thing that you may have done was my fault, I compelled 
you to do it. I alone,—I am to blame for compelling you 
to break the sacred vows of matrimony. 


You certainly do not think of me in that manner, she 
exclaimed complainingly. I have not forsworn my matro- 
monial vows. Oh: no, I could not reach that extreme while 
I lived under your roof, the home that covers your name 
and honor. I never even allowed him to kiss me. 


But I listened to his words of love, Xicotencatl, in my 
heart I have sined against you, and I no longer deserve to 
‘live ‘with the husband who repudiates me. I see that you 
have a weapon ready. Use it and kill me if you wish; I 
am willing and even glad ta die if you can be happy with- 
out me. Do it Xicotencatl, I am ready, I am determined to 


No, begged. him,—do not talk that way. I can not 
suffer that you acuse yourself in that manner, when my 
concience tells me that 1 am the cause of all our past un- 
happiness. I have caused you to suffer cruelly and unjust- 
ly; tho during the last two hours I have suffered the pangs 
of hell, sixty minutes. of horrible agony, which have made 
me pay very dearly for my carelessness. 


I have read your letter, may be you would like to read 
my answer; I was in the act of leaving to put in the mail 
when you suddenly came in, and-this weapon was disposed 
for my use, to do my own murder not for you.* 


He offered her a chair and tearing the envelope he de- 
livered the answer to her letter. 


As she was reading the letter copiuos tears trickled adown 
her cheeks from her eyes and as she finished reading the 
letter undertaken by a sudden shock mingled with convulsions, 
a trembling spell she streched out her arms towards her 


husband and attempted to rise, the house turned around her 
and she would have fallen to the’ ground flatly, if he had 
not embraced her and hugged her alosé to his bossom. 


For'a long while she rested in his arms as tho she was 
dead, while he masaged her hands and shook her, calling her 
-by her name; little by little she come to, the color again ap- 
peared i in her lips, and to her face came back the expression 
and piercing her eyes with his penetrating glances as her 
eyes lovinly cast their glance at him, she murmured: 


T-amso sadiiiwc. so 


I am not replied her husband,.chocking the rest’ of the 
confession by smaking a passionate kiss. This has taught me 
what little value life 428 or would have without you, and now 
that I have you by. my side once more, I shall never enbitter 
your life and your hapiness ‘nor forget the attention | that 
a wife like you deserves. 


Desert, Night. 


By Samuel M. Sargent, Jr. 


The moon drops 
Like a worn nickel 
Into the black 

Slot of night. 


A shadowy cactus 

Rises like a mummer of Atlas, 
And holds the cool world of air 
On his grotesque, 

Groping arms. 
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The Ballad of a Bad Girl 
By Mabel Luhan 


When I was a baby Mother pushed me from my cradle, 
But I didn’t fall! Oh no, sir! Tho’ it’s odd, odd, odd. 

I snatched up in the hall Father’s silver-headed walking-stick 
‘And, a-straddle it I hastened after God, God, God. 


I flew, flew, flew onthe silver-headed cane, 
Little girls and women were gaping down below, 
Higher, higher, higher, past the Higherarchy. 
(Mother didn’t know of it till Father told her so. 
But she didn’t care!) 


I passed the seven cycles of the old, old men, 

All the ancient mariners were gathered safe in rows, 
Safely making magic to keep the world a-going, 

And from them I found out things no other woman knows. 


I passed the ducky angels all busy with their songs, 
No way to tell the boys from the girls, girls, girls, 
Together they were making the music of the spheres, 
And they all wore dresses and they all wore curls. 


In these airy regions it was fun, fun, fun! 

Honey-cake and ether was a sweet, sweet fare, 

And every day I higher went among: the secret-masters, 
(I’d left my doll below but I didn’t care.) . 


I was lost-among the stars and I was glad I was lost, 

For I was learning things I’d have never learned in scheol; 
Higher mathematics is to put it very mildly! 

(The last thing I'd learned on earth was called the Golden Rule. 
But I forgot that up there.) 
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For eons and eons I spiralled thro’ the heavens 

Father died raving, and Mother? Mother married again. 
And sometimes, very queerly, in the middle of a secret, 
Way down below upon the earth I felt a little pain. 


But that was not important. I kept going, going, going, 
Pushing past all barriers and beyond. locked g gates, 

I dodged three grey-haired ladies who all looked very knowing, 
Somebody SHS alk “Those are the Fates.” 


And then one day!.. (Heavens, what a day for me!) 

I pushed past a curtain to where God lay fast asleep. 

I knew I'd finally found Him and forever, ever, ever. 
And I knew He had the secret that it wasn’t His to keep! 


Very, very warily I stole to His shining side 

Ready to plunge my eager hand within his burning breast, 

When out of His Heart there up and jumped a very, very 
angry man, 

With blue, blue eyes and a red, red crest. 
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“Quit that! Get out of here! Down, down, down you go! 

Back, back to earth to’ where you belong. 

This is: no place for women here! Don’t you know your 
business ? 

You took the.wrong turning, and you’re wrong, wrong, 
wrong!” 


He pointed a freckled finger down, and I looked down there. 
Down, down, down again? How could I go? 

But all of a sudden I forgot my lovely secrets 

For it ached me, it ached me, the little pain I’d left below. 


But that man! He didn’t care a bit! He raised a foot and 
threatened, 

“You-clear-out-of-here! Get t’ hell, hell, hell!’ 

I looked amazed and waited but he meant it, oh, he meant it! 

While I looked he gave a kick and I fell, fell, fell! © 


Well, I fell, and I fell, and I fell, fell, fell, 

Never any end to it at all, at all, at all. 

On the way I learned a secret, the best one of any, 
That a Woman can.be saved by a fall, fall, fall! 


Something made me sorry for what had taken place. 

I took my father’s silver cane and put it in the hall. 

Then I lay down in the pansy bed and whispered: ‘Mother! 
mother me, 

Amd teach me how to mother and that’s all, all, all!’ 


Ot et ed pee) 


A King of Industry 


By Anna V. Huey. 

In ‘The People’s Corporation, King C. Gillette urges a change 
from our present competitative industrial system to a co-operative one. 
In the first half of the book he deals with the human and material 
waste of competition. In the second half he outlines and advocates 
a corporation of all’ peoples, which would own all property and direct 
all production and distribution. 

The cover jacket refers to Mr. Gillette, who is of safety razor-fame 
as “an executive of the first importance in the world,” and therefore 
an economic authority. Whether or not he can defend his plan from the 
critics who will soon assail it Mr. Gillette has proven himself pleas- 
antly impervious to our pet American bromide, “Well, you can’t change 
human nature.” 

‘The People’s Corporation,’ by King C. Gillette. Boni and Liveright, 
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Moon-Drum 


By Clarkson Craneé 

lived among words, calling them caskets ‘stuffed 
with robes among which stones glittered so pre- 
cious that no one had yet found for them names. 
Men had enclosed them ages ago, and as hun- 
dreds of years melted, the treasures, I knew, had 
multiplied, and now they waited there to pour out 
rustling at my touch. Though I passed days 
far from the sun and prayed to them, they would not open, 
and at evening, when tapers burned in the stone corners of 
the room, they remained sombre blocks, unyielding and sul- 
len. And I was unhappy, for I lived among words. 

I read books, and for a time they amused me: in them 
I found what I desired, and I felt strong enough to tear 
asunder caskets however dark and unyielding and cold they 
might be. Though I knelt before them, they would not 
open. My hands grew icy and numb from the contact, and 
I bowed-my head, among books. 

Then you came. Do you remember. how we walked up 
the canyon that afternoon when thick blue sky, shimmering’ 
with gold, curved down over the vellow hills? We paused 
finally among bushes near*a grey’ boulder. Around us sun- 
light was dripping from eucalyptus leaves: we spoke of grot- 
toes beneath us where the light flowed, and imagined a ae 
of it in which one could swim freely and warmly as in no- 
water on earth. And then silence came. It was as if |we 
were there, in the lake of light, and I trembled. We looked: 
at each other, and I-knew that the caskets in the stone room 
were crumbling, and when I pressed your mouth, I saw the 
old walls flaming with robes long hidden, and banners that 
flapped in the air, madly. 

Now I march at night over mountains with wind blow- 
ing my hair, andthe stars pour by me, glinting, and chant 
a brazen, song of your body, and what is more than your 
body ; and I shout among their voices, and with my left 
hand, O mv love, beat time savagely upon the copper moon. 
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Cow-Ponies 
By Maurice Lesemann 


After we'd turned in they gathered round 

Nosing our blankets and, stepping about our feet 
Carefully....Then they nosed 

Their soft cool muzzles over the bags for something to eat, 
And stood for awhile, and dozed.... 


They switched their tails, remembering the long day 
They'd carried us....and the flies.... 
They stared into the fire and rubbed their heads together— 
Raised them with startled eyes 
At a strange nicker far off in the sage— 
Nostrils wide, 
Bay heads, white noses tossed back from the dark. 
The sound died.....The fire licked out and died, 


They drooped their ears and pawed, and nosed 

The bags again, lipped a few scattered grains, 

Then wandered away and dozed.... . 

Watched each other in the moonlight,.shuddered, and sighed 
And stood to sleep....The wind drifted their manes. 


And we too turned to sleep, and all night long 
We knew that they were round us while we slept, 
And they—they knew it too.... 
Heads turned and tossed. 
We swore across their dreams, they nosed in ours. 
Above the corral the moon crept 
And made a useless moon-dial of the snubbing post; 
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On the Religious Feeling 
among the 


Indians of Caifornia 
By Jaime de Angulo 


| HE religion of the Indians of California is an 
inchoate sort of thing. Perhaps I can best ex- 
press my meaning by a paradox: you can say 
either that they have no religion at all or that 
that their whole life is nothing but religion. It 
all depends on what the connotation of that word, 
religion, is in one’s mind. If it mean the form, 
the pattern, the crystallization of that which is*the source of 
the religious feeling, then there is very little religion to be 
found among the California Indians, I mean in comparison 
with the Pueblo Indians, for instance, and their elaborate 
ritual, the highly developed symbolism of their ceremonies, 
and a fairly developed cosmogony. Or*compare them with 
the Aztecs and the Maya. Or an even higher stage of devel- 
opment among the Egyptians, the Greek—but why should 
I say “higher”? I really mean ‘more and more developed as 
to form, that is, where more and more of the stuff of religion 
has set into definite psychological moulds. But in this pro- 
cess of setting, of crystallizing, has not the original energy 
been lost, become dead? No. not dead, but rather should I 
say, fixed, in the same sense that we say: the energy of the 
sunlight is fixed in the chlorophyl of the plant. The reli- 
gious energy, (that is a psychological energy), is become 
fixed in certain rites, in.certain symbolisms, available to all 
who understand the particular technique of that kind of men- 
tal process, to be tapped by them from, those reservoirs of 
fixed energy, and to be then released as free energy in their 
own lives. 


But there is a time in evolution when the psychological 
energy which we call the religious sense has not yet become 
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‘fixated, crystallized, formalized into the patterns of ceremony — 
and ritual. It is then inchoate, formless, loose and permeates 

the whole world of perception. And I say that this is the 

stage of the California Indians, ‘at least’ of the Achumawi 

whom I know best, and probably also of the Miwok, and 

undoubtedly of many other tribes. That is why the Achumawi 

are my favorite Indians, because they are. the most primitive. 

Already among’ the Pomo (around Ukiah, in north middle 

California), for instance, you find a certain elaboration of 

ritual, definite ceremonies’ at certain dates of the year, a 

special technique for doctoring, and almost a priesthood. But™ 
among the Achuimawi there is nothing of all that. There 

are practically no ceremonies of any kind and no ritual. Any 

man is a potential priest or doctor.. The whole world is full 

of “‘spirit’’, the trees, the stones, the rivers, are full of it. I 

‘say spirit in the singular advisedly. Perhaps I would better 

‘say “‘spirit-stuff’’. For when we speak of a spirit, we mean 

a disembodied spirit. But this primary antinomy does not 

exist iri the Achumawi mind, between spirit and .body. I 

think I will come closer to their conception if I say: an object 

and its,essence. That would be our phraseology to express it. 
But, of course; even there lies an antinomy, for us. The 
point is that for an Achumawi, an object (animal, stone or 
man) and its spirit, though not the same_are yet not opposed, 
nor even mutually ae not even well differentiated. 

We might say that they are different aspects, or different 

manifestations of the same thing, that is all. It is like an 
unseen, untouched, unsmelled, unsensed world of electrical 

force. To get. in communication with it you must do certain 

things, “tap the wire” as it were. Ordinarily, in most: mom- 

ents of everyday life it is not felt, not sensed, but if is always 

there, and any time a certain action, a certain emotion’ may, 

suddenly throw you into contact with it, and then, as Jack 

Folsom said to me “that mountain talks, and you can hear 
it, and that stone will be talking to a: frog, you can hear all 

that. It’s mostly at night, though, or in daytime when you 
are alone, way off from camp somewhere.” 


Jack Folsom is not a literal minded man. I feel pretty 


certain that by talking he does not mean (to himself) words, 
words of the Achumawi tongue. ,And I, not being literal 
minded myself, never asked him, knowing very well that when 
confronted with the problem of expressing biologically a psy- 
chological phenomenon, he would be as stumped as I find my- 
self. 


As I said, one is liable to come into contact with this 
spirit stuff at any moment of life. For instance, when Jack 
visited me, he found a stone mortar I had collected, sitting 
ly the fireplace. Immediately he rolled a cigarette and blew 
smoke. into it, to quiet it. “That stone don’t know me”, 
he explained. “I am a stranger here, and so I had better 
talk to him and tell him I have nothing wrong in my mind, 
so he won’t hurt me. There are lots of stones like that in . 
our country up north.” We were then in Monterey, and the 
Achumawi live in the upper northwest corner of California. 
“No, of course, we didn’t make them. Nobody made them. 
That’s the way they are. And there is lots of power to them. 
They travel all around the country. You maybe find one - 
in some place today, and you come tomorrow and it’s moved 
off down a ways, perhaps quite far off: Of course we use 
them to pound acorns and. things like that, but those are 
stones that we-know. But when you find a new one, some- 
where in the country, you had better leave it alone, unless 
you are a pretty strong doctor. Those things have got too 
much power.” — 


I must say here that “doctor” is a word used by the 
Achumawi when they speak English, to denote what is term- 
ed by anthropologists as a ‘‘shamon” or “medicine man’. But 
I will speak of this in detail in another connection. I merely 
want to note that the Achumawi use the word in a very loose 
sort of way. A doctor is not a definite status. Any man 
may be more or less of a doctor, that is he may feel more or 
less in contact with the spirit stuff and more or less in pos- 
session of “power”. That power. that the Indians talk about, 
we may conceive of it, to carry on our comparison to electrical 
force, as a sort of force of the same quality. ‘That force, 
that spirit force is not of itself malign, but it is dangerous 
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to handle because it is so much stronger than the biological 
world of reality, and if you don’t know how to handle it you 
are liable to destroy your own self. Ordinarily, the spirit 
stuff has no effect on the world of biological reality, because 
there is no contact between them.- But when the contact 18 
established, then the ordinary laws of nature do not apply any 
longer, you can’t tell what may happen. Unless you are wise 
and, understand that technique, you. may come to grief. But 
if you know enough, if you have enough power yourself, then 
you may touch and handle that mortar stone, that object 
shaped curiously, yet not shaped by the hand of man, and 
yet you will not be hurt, not because your power. neutralizes 
that of the stone, nor yet because you are isolated or insulated 
from it, but rather because you know enough to handle the 
power that will pass into you, when you touch it; perhaps 
you will see or hear all sorts of queer things, but you will 
know- what they mean, and it will not make you unhappy 
or queer. 

(The mortars found in the Achumawi territory were 
evidently made by men of a former culture, “prehistoric In- 
_dians” so to speak.) ; 

Of course, a great deal depends on individual .circums- 
tances. Once in a moment of great confidence, Jack show- 
ed me what he called his “protector”. He brought out from 
a sack where he kept several things, a small bundle. He 
slowly untied the buckskin string that bound it, and then 
carefully unwrapped several layers of rags, and inside there 
nested a white stone smaller than an egg, and shaped some- 
what like it. It was evidently an artefact. “A little girl 
found it on the mountain and gave it to me years ago. I 
call it my protector.. But I don’t know the words for it. If 
I did I guess I would have lots of power.” And he wrapped 
it up again carefully. That was a sacred object, loaded with 
emotion for him and so I did not like to ask any jarring 
questions. I would have liked to know why he had not heen 
afraid to handle it when the little girl brought it to him. 

Another time he was walking along a trail, and there 
in the dust, far from any water, there was a frog who spoke 
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to him, and told him that he need not worry, that he would 
win that foot race. ‘That frog told'me he would always help 
me to win races. I was quite a young man then. I got to 
be known as one of, the fastest racers. ‘I used to win all 
the races and come in easy without even puffing. It was that 
frog that was doing it for me.” 


All these are examples of ‘what we may call the for- 
tuitous, the unexpected contacts with the spirit stuff. But. 
there is an important time in.life when such contact is de- 
liberately sought for. (I speak of. the men, of course. Women 
must keep away from the spirit stuff. There is between them 
and it a mutual incOmpatibility. This is a new state of af- 
fairs. It was not so in the days before, in mythological days, 
_ but of all this more anon.) At puberty, then, a young man 
must deliberately seek contact with the spirits. And when I 
say deliberately, I don’t mean for a moment that he goes 
after it with joy and zest. The young Achumawi Indian would 
much rather become a full-grown .Achumawi man without 
‘seeking this terrible contact, if that were possible. But it is 
not possible. His grandfathers, his uncles get after him. 
And that includes, for uncles, all the men who are “cousins” 
to his:parents in our terminology, howeyer, “brothers” in the 
Achumawi terminology. | However, only those of his uncles 
who. are much older than.he, and are men of reputation and 
character, interfere in his bringing up. They are after him 
constantly. “You are growing up. . Pretty soon you will be 
aman. It’s time for you to go up to the Mountain’’. 


The Mountain is Wadagsudzi (literally : big—standing— 
it is), one of the largest’ blocks of mountain that compose 
the Werner Range dominating the whole Achurhawi territory. 

* 


And if there is a thing an Achumawi whether boy or 
man hates to do it is to leave the wide valleys of sage brush 
and the plateaux covered, with sparse juniper, and go up, 
especially alone, into the tall, gloomy timber of the mountains: 
but the young man at puberty must make a practice of running 
up near the end of the day. He must start when the ee 
ing glow sets the top of the mountains afire, and he must: 
run up the slopes, fast, fast. faster than the waning light. 
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Every day the,old men keep after him. “If you want to 
get your ears pierced you must be a man. You must go 
up the mountain and talk to the spirits. Get up in the morn- 
ing and take.a plunge in the creek, make a hole in the ice 
it you have to. Don't eat so much. Wait until evening 
before eating. Go hungry. That’s the way a man must be 
when he wants to talk) to the spirits”. 
Finaliy a day comes when the young man finds enough 
courage in his heart to go and face the spirits on the lonely 
mountain top. There are several lakes, there in the tall tim- 
ber. In the evening glow the lake is ful of fire. An Achu- 
mawi Indian named George Fox was. telling me his own ex- 
periences once. ‘lhe lake was full of fire when I got there. 
It scared me. I was afraid to jump in. I had been afraid 
all the time to come up. But my father was looked up to as 
a chief. And besides something told me that the spirits want- 
ed to be good to me. It isn’t everyone that is wanted by 
thie spirits. Some fellows have no luck. There is no spirit 
that wants to protect them. . Not that they have done any- 
thing wrong, ‘but.they just have no luck, that’s all. You 
can't tell why the spirits like you, they just take a fancy to 
you same as we do for a dog or a horse. Well, when I 
saw that lake full of fire 1 was scared. ‘That's when I lost 
my mind, like D was telling you when you asked me if a 
fellow did really die when he got his ears pierced.”’ At puberty 
they pierce the ear lobes of young men. The grandfather or 
an uncle generally does it, seldom the father. “But I shut 
my eyes and plunged into it. I guess I died then. Anyway 
I lost my mind because I don’t know what happened. But 
the spirits got me out of there and put me down on the bank. 
That’s where I was when I came back. Then I saw a deer 
coming. Right away I knew he was my protector. He came 
and stopped near me and he said, ‘Don’t be afraid. I will 
always protect you. You will be lucky.’ And ever since 
then I have always been lucky. I have been a good gambler 
and I have always had luck.” Gambling among the Indians 
has not the evil connotation it has among us. Jack Folsom 
speaking to me of his. dead son, said, ““He was a fine boy, a 
good worker, a good gambler.’ The Gambling Game, also 
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called hand-game and grass-game, is‘a sort of guessing game, 
played with bones or sticks etc., concealed in the hand. W hile 
playing you sing your own favorite song's, the ones you have 
found to’ have most power in attracting and holding the at- 
tention of the spirit or spirits that protect you. They give 
you the luck. Of course you must purify yourself before 
gambling. 

Jack Folsom explained further. 

“Some people think I have a real power. There is lots of 
people around here think so. But I have no real power, L 
am not a doctor, I have only power for myself, that’s all. I 
am healthy, I am never sick, but I can’t cure people. No, | 
have never tried, but I know I can’t. That’s because I did 
not have a complete experience. What do I mean by a com- 
plete experience? Well, 1 mean that it wasn’t full, it wasn't 
complete. I don’t know. how to explain that, but I know it. 
That deer just gave me luck for myself. but I can’t pass it 
to others. I know it wasn’t complete. For instance, if there 
is someone sick and there is singing, when they sing the deer 
song, I feel something coming all over me, I feel kind of 
dizzy, I feel good—but I don’t keel over, I don’t lose my 
mind like I would if I had had a complete experience. And 
that’s why I can’t eat deer-meat. Oh, no, I don’t mean that 
I am not allowed to eat it, but I just can’t keep it. I puke 
it. People have tried to fool me, several times. They give 
‘me deer meat and called it beef, but every time I have puked 
it. Now, if I had had a complete experience, then I could 
eat it altright.” (They don’t taste so very different, at least 
to me.) 

That’s what George Fox told me. I wanted to know 
more, but unfortunately the people of the hotel where I was 
stopping discovered that he had taken a bath in my room, and 
they made a scene to me while he was out at.lunch. He never 
came back and I couldn’t find him. I don’t know, but probab- 
ly he heard some of the dispute. He was sensitive. I remem- 
ber on another occasion he had told how they had sent his 
two boys to the reservation school. “I don’t want them to 
learn what the white people have to teach them. That’s what 
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makes young Indians get smart and get into trouble. Because 
we are Indians that ain’t no reason to take our children away 
from us. You see, an Indian, he loves his children very much 
and it makes him feel very bad to lose them.” His eyes. were 
filled with tears when he said that. 

Jack Folsom never had the nerve to go up to the moun- 
tain, when he was a young man. He didn’t put it exactly that 
way, but he said he knew that the spirit did not want him to 
go, so it was no use going. 

Sometimes when a young man comes down from the 
mountain he remains in a state of insanity for several days. 
He goes around throwing rocks, breaking branches, howling 
and singing in lonely places. 

Even when a young man has had luck with the spirits, 
he doesn’t tell anyone about it. He does not reveal who his 
“protector” is, nor even to his nearest relatives. But of course 
they are all watching him, and the next time there is a cere- 
mony, if he “keels over” when they are singing the duck song 
or the mountain lion song, etc. then they know that is his. 
protector, and in the old days before they had acquired the 
custom of English names, they would bestow upon him a name 
that contained some allusion to the animal spirit in question, 
or some well known episode of his mythical adventures. 
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The Goslings 


When I learned that Upton Sinclair was preparing a 
companion volume to The Goose Step, I thought of a con- 
versation I had with Robert. Herrick some months ago. He 
said he thought the Laughing-Horse was wrong in putting 
the blame of the present collegiate situation onto the profess- 
ors and the plutocracy behind them; that it was the students 
who were to blame, the stupid young Babbits who would not 
look an idea in the face though the professors tied and tor- . 
reMmed tMeMs aetess, It is good to have a book which explicitly 
explains to. the Robert Herricks how the process is begun in 
the kindergartens. No wonder that even an intelligent and 
broadminded instructor can do nothing by the time the gos- 
lings are geese! 
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Cow-Punch and Mule Pack 


By William Haskell Simpson 


I. COWPUNCH. 


Ride into town on your ponies, 
Driving fat steers in a bunch. 
For cattle and hosses are cronies 
Of any high-stepping cowpunch. 


(Ride ’em slow, sit loose in the saddle, 
Town bent, and range broncs a-straddle. ) 


Ride back from the town on your ponies, 
Driving the stars in a bunch. 

For night-time and loving are cronies 
Of any fast-stepping cowpunch. 


(Ride ’em fast, sit tight in the saddle, 
Home bent, and wild broncs a-straddle. ) 


II.. MULE PACK: 


O, it’s down we go, with the blamed mule pack, 
To the camp of Si-pa-pu. 

O, it’s hit the trail, on the steep way back— 
And what can a mulepunch do? 


O, it’s throw the hitch and tighten cinch; 
Some hell to pay, all around. 

O, it’s keep your nerve and not a flinch, * 
With a smile and a steady pound. 


O, it’s back on top, with a homeward lope— 
Hoof it, you son of a gun— 

O, it’s kyaks off, and a bar of soap, 
And me to my own loved one. 
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Mexico 
A Review by Ina Sizer Cassiay 


Mexico—An Interpretation, by Carleton Beales. B. W. Hue- 
besch, Inc. 


A book for all who would know more of our neighbor- 
ing republic and why Mexico today i is what it is. The author 
presents the Mexico we know in a convincing manner. Better 
than this he gives us Mexico’s foreign background from her 
discovery up to and including the present with its English oil 
control. Incidentally it is the story of the difference in re- 
sults arising from the difference in the motives of the dis- 
coverers and conquerors of Mexica and of the other eeuntries 
of the American continent. 


In broad bold strokes the author sketches the high peaks 
and dark valleys of Mexico. The high peaks bear the names 


of Maximilian, Juarez, Diaz, Madera, Huerta, Carranza and ~ 


now Obregon. His valleys the dark deeds and tyrannies of 
these men. He tells us that in sixty-eight years, exclusive of 
the reign of Diaz, there occurred seventy dictatorships! Yet, 
in spite of this, he asserts that the public debt of the country 
today is less per capita than that of any other nation, while its 
resources are greater. 


The Indian forms the bulk of’ the population, and the 
problem has been to foster the Indian culture and give it a 
larger participation in the national activity without creating 
a reservation system. Most of the communal lands have been 
returned, the study of English has been extended to all of the 
schools and thoroughly systematized, and the author believes 
that Mexico’s internal problems are on the way to being rapid- 
ly solved. He raps our Government for its attitude toward 


Mexico in the past. 
lea! 
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The Mission Shop 
of Taos 


D> > 


Always has a collection of choice curios 
for either collector or tourist. 


Ralph Meyers Lowell Cheetham 
Taos, New Mexico 
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AUTHORS: ge 
All editors want to read your manuscripts. In a thousand stories, 
etc., are hundreds of excellent manuscripts, which, if re- 
vised in the right manner, would attract the 


: attention of the editors. ‘Write me 
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about yours. Rates only 55 

cents a _ thousand. words. | 

ELMER WHITTAKER, { 
Segreganset, Massachusetts. Box 34, (R); i 
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